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The United brethren in Christ and Frontier Influences. 

The purpose of this study is to point out some of the ways in 
which the progress and attifade of the Church of the United Breth 
ren in Christ have been influenced by frontier conditions. The 
study covers approximately the first half century of its formal 
existence, or the first half of the nineteenth century. It is not 
intended to be a history of the church during this period, nor 
does it exhaust the frontier influences that might be treated. 

The United Brethren in Christ is a denomination numbering 
to-day about 380,000. The membership is now principally in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana,*^. Illinois , and bWest Virginia.* The churcK 
originated among the German-s peaking people in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland about the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
two reputed founders were William Otterbein and Martin Boehm. The 
former was a German Reformed missionary sent out by the Dutch 
Reformed church to work among the Germans in America. He came to 
Pennsylvania in 1752. Martin Boehm was a Mennonite preacher in 
Pennsylvania. These two men were leaders in the revivalistic 
movement among the German people during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 

Otterbein was from the pietistic school in Germany, trained 
in the school at Herborn under leading Pietists. He was a man 
of good education, Asbiiry calling him the "the most learned di- 
vine at that time in America." As early as 1765 we find him 
going out from his church as a center to hold "great meetings" 

( grosse Versamlungen) .On one of these occasions he met Martin 
Boehm, and heard him preach. At the conclusion of the sermon he 
embraced the preacher, saying; "l/ir sind Bruder. "Later this in- 
cident was perpetuated in the name of the new denomination. 

*1923. Pa. 82, 107 ;Qhio 82 , 176 ; Ind. 62,493; 111. 25, 734. W.Va. 25, 175. 

i 
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In 1774 Otterbein took the pastorate of an independent Ger- 
man Reformed church in Baltimore. This church had split off from 
the first church some years previous because they were too much 
in favor of the revival method of church work to get along with 
the majority of the congregation who were strongly opposed to 
such practices. Otterbein refused several calls from this church 
because of the way in which it had been started, but finally went 
to its service. He continued as its pastor until the time of 
his death in 1813. 

.in interesting document is preserved in the rules drawn up for 
the government of this Baltimore congregation. Among these rules 
are the following, which relate to the duties of the preacher. 

12. Ho preacher shall stay among us who is not in unison 
with our adopted rule and order of things, and class-meet 
ings.and who does not diligently observe them. 

13. Ho preacher can stay among us who teacheth the doctrine 
of predestination( Gnadenwahl) , or the impossibility of fall- 
ing from grace, and who holdeth them as doctrinal points. 

14. Ho preacher can stay among us who will not to the best 

of his ability care for the various churches in Pennsylvania 
Maryland, and Virginia, which churches under the superintend- 
ence of William Otterbein stand in fraternal unity with us. 

15. Ho preacher can stay among us who shall refuse to sustain, 
with all diligence, such members as have arisen from this or 
some other churches, or who may yet arise, as helpers in the 
work of the Lord, as preachers and exhort ers, and to afford 
unto them all possible encouragement so long as their lives 
shall be according to the gospel. 

Signed by William Otterbein preacher , three elders, and three 
deacons. Date . Baltimore , January 1,1785. (2) 

From section 14 it is apparent that Otterbein v/as at that time 
exercising a sort of oversight for churches established as a re- 
sult of the revival meetings which he and his friends were accus- 
tomed to hold. It should be noted that the date of this document 
is four-^'-ij years before the first conference of United Ministers 
met in Otterbe in'Shorae, 1789, and fifteen ’r vr years before the 
first formal conference of the United Brethren held in 1800. 


2. Lawrence, Hist. of the United Brethren,pol.l,p241. 
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Section 15. shows that he was already making use of exhorters 
and irregularly chosen preachers in this work. For this practice 
was censured hy many of his fellow-ministers in the Reformed 
Church, and this may have "been one of the occasions for complaint 
"being filed against him with the Synod in Holland. 

Do.Otterbein and Do. Pomp both of Baltimore appeared with 
their elders and testimonials from their congregations ;at 
first some ill-feeling showed itself, but a more desirable 
conclusion was reached than we anticipated. For after Do.Ot- 
terbein had explained that neither he nor his members had 
written to Holland, concerning Do. Pomp and. his congregation 
as they had suspected, a mutual agreement was reached that 
no party would place any obstacles in the way of the other, 
but live peaceably together in the future. ( '6 ). 

In order to satisfy your inquiry respecting Do.Otterbein, 
we will say that, to all appearances none of the ministers , ex- 
cepting the one complaining, and in his case, -we have more of 
an historical narrative than a complaint,- has thought of 
charging that gentleman with heretical views, or to call him 
to account for such. Do.Otterbein has grown old and gray, and 
is almost disabled by the hard service of the gospel in 

America The aim of his ministry , even if it did not 

agree in every respect with the opinions ef all, is edificat 
tion and blessing. (4) niS. -LJOtu 

During these years nothing was done formally to organize the 
forces working \inder Otterbein’s general supervision. The re- 
cords indicate that the ministers met for counsel at the big 
meetings. Newcomer , one of the leaders, if not the chief, in the 
organizing of the church, says concerning the period preceding 
1789; 


Already for a considerable time I had become acquainted 
with 7/illiam Otterbein and George Adam Geeting,two preachers 
of the German Reformed church, and had frequently heard them 
preach in the neighborhood of my place of residence. These 
individuals endowed by God preached powerfully, and not like 
the scribes ;Sheir discourses made uncommon impression on the 
hearts of the hearers: they insisted on the necessity of gen- 
uine repentance and conversion, on a knowledge of the pardon 
of sin, and in consequence^ a change of heart and renovation of 
spirit .... .They soon collected many adherents to, and follow- 
ers of the doctrines. which they preached from the multitudes 
which congregated to hear them. Those persons who held to, 
and embraced these doctrines were .gz rkl K d by them formed into 
societies, and were called , 'Otterbein’s PeopleVand the worldly- 
minded gave them the nick -name, "Dutch Methodists" .which in 
those days is rather considered slanderous. (5) 

3. Minutes of the Goetus of Pa to 179£. p.422. (4) Ibid, p.425. 
j 5. Newcomer ;Life and Journal.pp.13, 14. 
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By 1789 the number of these preachers considered as belonging 
to the United Llinisters was fourteen. That year a conference was 
held at Otterbein's home. Seven wer.e present ; William Otterbein, 
Martin Boehm, George Adam Geeting, Christian newcomer .Henry tfeidnep 
Adam lehman.and John JCrnst. Others considered as belonging, but 
hot present were ; Benedict Sohwope, Henry 3uker, Simon Herre, Freder- 
ick Schaffer .Martin Kreider, Christopher Grosh.and Abraham Kratefe 
sel. ( 

In 1791 a second conference was held in York County, Pa. By 
this time twenty-three preachers were counted in the group. Others 
not mentioned above were; J.G.Pfrimmer, John Heiding, Benedict San- 
ders (these were present), and Christian Crum, G.Fortenbach.B.Strick- 
ler, J.IIershey, Felix light, and John Hautzjf!he last group being ab- 
sent. 

Of the absentees Henry Baker and John Hautz had moved west; the 
former into Tennessee, and the latter into Kentucky. Of the work 
of these men Lavifrence says; 

The fruits of their labors in those new fields were by no 
means inconsiderable. They were .however , gathered by other soci 
ieties . ( 5a) 

The most useful sources for this period of the sect is the 
journal £ept by Christian Newcomer. He was a tireless worker in 
the big meetings and in the itineracy. 

The autobiography of Samuel Huber gives interesting side -lights 
on this early period. The events are poorly dated, so that it is 
frequently difficult, if not impossible , exactly to locate theip.The 
following passage from Huber names the prominent workers as he 
knew them. 

My parents were members of the Mennonite society.Bef orebthe 
United Brethren in Christ preached in our parts, my father’s house 
was the regular place for Mennonite preaching. After the United 
Brethren preachers b#gan to preach the gospel here, the Mennonite 
preachers ceased to preach at my father's house. The first United 

5a.Lawr ence. l/27l/ 
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Brethren preachers who came among us were; William Gtterbein, 
George A. Guething, Martin Boehm, Christian Newcomer, Joseph 
Hoffman, John Neiding.Martin lire ider, Abraham Draksel, Christian 
Grosh,Phelix Light, Christian Smith, Mr . T. . . .with a few others 
These were the pioneers of the United Brethren in our parts. 
This was the only preaching place for the Brethren between 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Hager st own, Maryland, as Father New*- 
comer frequently told us. (6) 

Preachers of other denominations than those of the United 
Brethren preached for us; such as the River Brethren, Dunkards, 
Methodists, Presbyterians .Lutherans .Mennonites , etc. , ( Date 
not certain, but after 1814). (6a) 

The reason that people refused to give those preachers( U.B. ) 
wasjthoy were looked upon as false prophets , deceivers .and 
bewitchers of the people. ... .They were afraid to entertain 
a preacher of this sort fearing that if once in the house 
he would bewitch the whole family, and in many instances re- 
fusing to shake hands with them for fear of becoming spell- 
bound. ( 6c) 

Newcomer's Journal gives us the following which clearly shows 
the. lack of definite separation of these preachers from the oth- 
er denomination^ and incidentally the sort of work he did. 

May 3, 1797. This day I rode to the Schuylkill and lodged with 
a preacher of the Mennonites. 

May, 10, 1797. To-day I arrived at Bethlehem, a Moravian town, 

One of the Brethren accompanied me in visiting the school and 
other institutions jrieatness and cleanliness prevailed there 
at, and I can say that I never have seen a place of such moral 
ity. I made the inquiry of several individuals whether they 
enjoyed experimental religion in the soul; some of them an- 
swered my. queries handsomely, but to others my question seemed 
rather strange, or perhaps inquisitive. May the Lord convert 
every soul of them that are yet unconverted, for they are sure- 
ly a worthy people. 

June 14,1797.1 had a conversation with him( a Universalist 
preacher whom he met on the road). He said it was unnecessary 
to preach any future punishment ; said Hoses did not know more 
of futurity than his horse, at least he wrote nothing about i.% ; 
that our God was a benevolent Being, and that it was his duty 
after bringing man into existence, not only to provide for, 
but to deal kindly with him, just as much as it was the duty 
of parents to provide for their offspring, and do them all thgr 
awl they stood in need of. Poor soul! I thought the man had lost 
c his senses, and was deranged. A more fit subject for the hospi- 
tal than a preacher of the gospel. I therefore prayed that 
the Lord in mercy might restore him to his reason, and con- 
vince him of the error of his way. 

6. Huber . Autobiography, p. 11. 

6a. ibid, p. 37. 

6b. ibid. p. 12. 
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Sept, .26, 1797. This d ay I preached at a widow's house to a 
numerous congregation who received the word freely. Among the 
faggwnrg hearers were two German Baptist preachers. I had lib- 
erty to declare the counsel of God. I believe some of my audi- 
ence enjoyed religion. 

June 9,1798. In the evening I held a meeting at an Amish 
brother’s house ;he and several of his children were convicted 
and entreated at a throne of grace for mercy. Llay the Lord 
grant them persevering power. 

Sent. 20. 1798. This day I attended a meeting at my brother , 
Peter newcomer's, Samuel 3achtel,u Dunker preacher , conducted 
the meeting; he was so narrow -hearted that he gave no priv- 
ilege to speak, or even to commune with them at the Lord’s 
table without being a regular member i5f their own society. 
0,Lord! when will £ks bigotry be banished from th® world, or 
at least not suffered to show her deformed head among thy 
followers. 

Dec. 2, 179 8. This day I preached in a German Baptist meeting- 
house . 

Oct. 13, 1799. We had also a Baptist preacher for a hearer at 
our meeting ;when the meeting closed he reached me his hand 
and bid me Godspeed. 

Jan. 17, 1802. This day I heard a Baptist preaaherjin my opinion 
. he preache* a very foolish doctrine ;about predestination 
and elect! on. Kay God grant him a more correct knowledge of 
the gospel plan of salvation. 

Lov.i751l8O4.This day I attended a Baptist meeting. Heard a Hr. 

Hutchinson and Collins preach. Their discourses were unexcep- 
tionable. 


Period from 1800 to 1815. 

Por this period we are fortunate in having inaddition to the 
account of events given by Hewcomer , the actual minutes of the 
conferences. Their very scantiness shows that these men were not 
conscious of the important things they were doing. There is more 
nbtice of the singing, praying, and preaching than of the business 
transacted. We shall consider the history of the church from 
this time wider special topics relating to typical frontier situ- 
ations . 

Ministerial Supply. 

The first of these is that of ministerial supply.lt has al- 
ready been seen that the ministers were coming from the ranks of 
the lay members. In the Mennonite church this would not be an in- 
novation, although the manner of selecting them was much differ- 
ent} but the Reformed church with its strict views on ministerial 
Digitized by the Center for Evangelical United Brethren Heritage, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH. 
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Q ^2 ^ j 

ordination and preparation saw, here a great source of trouble. The 

leaders in the movement had to choose between the Reformed 

church and their associates in the new grouping. Greeting, a leader 

brought into the ministry by Otterbein; was finally recognized 

by the Goetus without preparation, but not without opposition. 

Mr . George Adam Geeting presented himself for examination and 
ordination, which was granted him after a long discuss! on, pro 
and con. The principal reasons why his request was complied 
with are the following. The congregations^ Maryland which he 
serves are very feeble, and cannot contribute half a salary. 

Thus no minister from Europe is deprived of a place through 
him;moreover ,he labored in the congregation for several years 
as a catehhist under Do. Otterbein. Ordination has been espec- 
ially requested by him for the reason that he might render 
assistance to Do.Otterbein,as well as to the congregations, 
since on account of the distance of the locality, Otterbein > 

cannot go there often. (7) Q l *7 } 

Otterbein was the more willing to use irregularly chosen 

preachers because of his association with Aebury. 

On Saturday Mr. Swope came to consult me in respect to 
Mr. Otterbein' s coming to this town. We agreed to promote his 
settling here,and laid a plan very similar to ours. . . to-wlt, 
that giffc&d persons amongst them iaay who may, at any time.be 
moved by the Holy Spirit to speak for God, should be encour- 
aged, and if the synod would not agree they were still to 
persevere in the line of duty. (8) 

Later references in As bury' s journal tells of his meeting Otter- 
bein, and of the latter agreeing to imitate the Methodist plan 
as closely as possible. 

Otterbein never severed his connection with the Reformed 
church. The historians of that church think he regretted that the 
movement he started came finally to be a new denomination. 

It is claimed by the United Brethren in Christ that this 
church in Baltimore is the mother and Sever end Otterbein 
the father of that sect. Although it is well known that his 
influence mingled much with the elements out of which that 
sect spfang into formal existence , yet he was in in no prop- 
er sense the founder of that sect. By his well-meant , though 
somewhat unguarded zeal, he unconsciously encouraged tendencies 

7. Minutes and Letters Coetus Gerip an Ref. p.419. 

8. Drury. Life of Otterbein, p. 162. 
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which he could not afterward control as he desired; hut the 
results to which the movement lead were neither then, or latey 
according to his will and wish. (9) 

We are certain that they did not draw a large number of 
Reformed ministers with them, even of those who had been at first 
in the group of "United Ministers" ; hence, the work had to be car- 
ried on almost xvholly with untrained ministers. The usual custom 
was to start some one with a license to exhort, then to preach, 
then to fulfill all the. duties of a minister. Not infrequently 
the exigencies of the situation required exceptionable steps to 
be taken to hasten this progress. The following extracts from the 

Minutes under the dates given illustrate this. 

D.Aurand. 

1800. Resolved that two preachers shall go to Smoke’s and in- 
vestigate whether D.Aurand should baptize and administer the 
Lord’s supper. 

1801. A letter was received from Aurand at Smoke’s, and it was 
resolved to grant his desire and to notify him through 
Christian Newcomer. 

1803. There being a complaint against D.Aurand, resolved that 
Brother Snyder and Brother Neiding should go thither and 
make an investigation. 

1807. Resolved that for the present we will have nothing to 
do with Dietrich Aurand. 


V. Flugle . 

1802. Resolved that Valentine Flugle have a certificate from 
us that he is allowed to exhort, and persiiade the people that 
they be converted. The Lord give him his: blessing. 

1803. Concerning Brother Flugle it was resolved that Brother 
Hershey visit his place to administer the Lord's supper. 

C. Berger . 

1803. It is ordered that Christian Newcomer and Henry Krum 
go to Christian Berger 's(-V7es tern Pa.) and preach the gospel 
in his part of the country wherever they can find an entrance 
to the praise of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Resolved that the preachers named shall give to C. Berger 
the authority to baptize, but- nothing more at this time. 

1805. It is allowed in our preacher’s meeting that Frederick 
Duckwald of Sleepy Creek and Christian Berger of Westmoreland 
baptize, administer the Lord's supper, and solemnize marriage. 

There is no evidence that any of these men were given any testing 

as to their educational qualifications , but they were required 

to have a sound religious experience . The conference of 1808 

adopted the following rule. 
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Resolved, That when anyone desires to preach under our ap- 
proval, he imist be examined at a great meeting, and have a 
good testimonial. Then two of the elders shall have a right 
is if they find him worthy to give hin a certificate to 
preach one year. He lhust then appear at the conference and 
be examined, should he not appear there his certificate can 
be renewed it a great meeting. (10) 

Thus we get glimpses of how these farmer -preachers were trying 
to meet the emergency of the situation in whfcch they found them- 
selves. 

It was under these conditions that they gradually turned to 
the itinerant system. The change came slowly. The minutes show 
that at first only one or two offered themselves for this service 
The most of work was for a long time carried on by local preach- 
ers. Half time preachers were sometimes used. Men would agree to 
preach "from after harvest as long as they could". Huber has 
this note on local preachers in 1816. 

The preaching was then done by local preachers. They preached 
gratuitously and paid their o wn expenses. For about two 
years time( following 1816) the Lord wrought sxich works 
among the people that preaching places were opened up in 
sixch numbers in these parts that we could not fill them. A 
circuit was then formed for two preachers, (ll) 

( Tuckaho Valley, Pa). 

The following circuit description is taken from the records of 
the eastern conference of 1819. It may readily be inferred that 
in the earlier days the circuits were still more extended. Refer- 
ences are made to some covering more than five hundred miles, 
ftanndary of circuit of John Russel). 

Starting at Hagerstown Maryland, thence to Greencastle (Pa.) 
Ohambersburg, Carlisle , Shiremanstown,Mormleysburg,up the 
Conodoguinet, crossing the mountain at SBerret's Gap into 
Sherman's Valley, out to Finn's Ridge, Buffalo Valley, Turkey 
Valley, Amberson' s Valley, and back to Hagerstown. (12). 

The reasons given for the use of this system are those commonly 

found. The great number of preachingaplaces , the few preachers, 

10. Minutes 1800-1818, p. 22. 

11. Huber .Autobiography, p. 48. 

12. Lawrence, vol.2p. 105. 
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and the zeal for extending the work of preaching into new places 
made the system of depending upon local preachers as the; Mennon- 
•ites did impossible jwhile the lack of material resources and 
qualified men prevented settled pastors. The final result was 
the fastening of the itinerant system as second only in value 
to the Confession of Faith. So much so that in 1853 missionaries 
to Africa were instructed as one of their first duties to try to 
establish the itinerant system there, (see below p*27 ) 

Camp Meetings. 

n As a supplement to the circuit preaching the camp^was taken 
over early. In fact, the work of the earliest men was from the 
beginning of this nature; the biguneetings were in essence of 
the same type. The distinct, with out-door preaching, and a tend- 
ency to a fixed time and place for holding them each year is 

first mentioned in the minutes of 1812. From 1812 to 1818 the 

£ 

following references are found in the conference minutes. The 

grcyth in definiteness in characteristics is shown in the succes- 

s 

sive actions. 

Sept. 18, 1812. A camp-meeting shall be held if a place can be 
found for it. 

May 9, 1815. Resolved, that a camp-meeting be held August 17 
at Rocky Springs. May the Lord give it hie blessing. 

May 7, 1816. Resolved, that a camp-meeting shall be held Aug.8 
at Leonhard Middlekoff’s four miles from Hagerstown. 

May 15,1817. Resolved that a camppmeeting shall be held on 
Brother Middlekoff’s land, near Hagerstown on Thursday the 
14th of August. 

May 6,1818 .Resolved that a camp-meeting shall be held at 
Brother Middlekoff’s near Hagerstown , commencing August 
20th, 18181 

It is interesting to note that. Huber speaks of the "first 
camp-meet in g" as being held on his, Bbothers farm near Rocky 
Springs. Perhaps this is the meeting provided for in 1812.(13) 
Newcomer’s Journal for 1818 has repeated references to his at- 
tendance at camp-meetings. Among these are the following. 


13. Huber, op. cit. p.37-8. 
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August 20,1818.Boonsboro Camp. 

A vast multitude assembled on the occasion. Twenty- one 
preachers of our society, and two Methodist brethren being 
present. A great many people were awakened from the sleep 
of sin and death, and many obtained that peace with God 
which passeth understanding. 

Sept. 1818.Virginia. 

This was, perhaps , the largest camp-Qieeting I ever attend- 
ed .More /than two hundred tents were erected, besides a great 
many wagons and carriages .wherein people lodged; this truly 
was a day long to be remembered. 

May 1818. Harrison Co., Ohio. 

I was astonished to see so ipany people, and could not con- 
ceive where in this new country they could come from. The 
. ’•grace of God wrought powerfully among the people. 

The work in the frontier fields found many camp-meetings. In the 

Sandusky conf erence( Ohio) in 1856 there were seven fields of 


labor, and that year siK camp-meetings were held. 

One of them was near the Auglaize river, ten miles west 
of Findlay, at a place which seven years before was a total 
vyilderness, over which only the Red man roamed. (14) 

Th^ camp-meeting is still found in certain localities, but ^- frh e y — -f 
aie rare. In most cases they have been submerged in the revival 
meeting held by each individual church, and in the winter rather 
than the summer. In the few places where they are still main- 
tained the program becomes each year more on the nature of a 
Qhautauqua or institute for church workers than the typical 
camp-meet ing. 


14.Lawrence.vol.2,p.306. 
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Church government. 

The influence of the west with its extending frontier can 
be seen in the growing demand for s definite church discipline. 

In the correspondence between the Methodist conference and 
the United Brethren from 1809 to 18M it is apparent that the 
latter had not at that time any written rules or regulations. 

In fact, one of the points of difference that perhaps kept the 
two groups from uniting was the reluctance of the 1 United Breth- 
ren people to as much as allow their members* names to be put 
on reeord. Official action was taken as follows. 

1802. It appeared that in the matter of the recording of 
names, twelve votes were in favor, and nine against.lt is, 
therefore with consent laid over for the present. 

(As only thirteen were present, it must have been nine out 
of twelve votes against.) (15) 

1803. At length it was resolved that concerning the record- 
ing ofxnsBiKS the peoples' names everyone has the freedom 

to do according to his understanding, and that they love one 
another as brethren. (16) 

The first mention of numbers in connection with forming class- 
es is in Newcomer's Journal under date of April 5, 1812, where 

he speaks of forming a class at Valentine Doub's of ten members. 

, (17) 

The lack of discipline shown by the following from the 

letter from the Methodist conference ( Baltimore ) .The date is 

not given, but it is placed first in the letters as arranged by 

the early secretary who stitched the manuscripts together, As 

others are dated as early as 1809, this is likely before that. 

As we have long experienced the utility of a Christian 
discipline to prevent immorality among our people, we would 
earnestly recommend to you to establish a strict discipline 
among you which might be a "defence of jrour glory". Our 
discipline is printed in your language, and we would recom- 
mend it to your consider at ion. .. .And that under a disciplin 
so established you make use of every Christian and pru- 
dential means to unite your members together in societies 
among yourselves. .(18) . 

That little progress was made even with this stimulation is 

evident from Newcomer's repeated imsuccessful attempts to get 
i£oo-ti , /<C /7. cl. 

t (? t ‘ ' I , 
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the brethren to come to some agreement to draw up rules and 
better organize the forces. At one time- he says he was almost 
ready to withdraw from the society because of their reluctance 
to do what seemed to him so necessary. (1809) . 

My wish and desire were to have better order and discip- 
line established in our society, and some of my brethren 
were of the opinion' that this was unnecessary; that the 'word 
of God above was all-sufficient , and were opposed to all 
discipline. I could plainly see that this opposition origin- 
ated in prejudice. I sincerely and fervently prayed for the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. The Lord answered my 
prayer when I had almost despaired of success and had near- 
ly determined to leave and withdraw from the society. (19) 

What could not be done otherwise was now brought about by the 
demands of the frontier work. 

What rendered the adoption of a written discipline and 
well systematized form of government still more necessary 
was the fact that the church was extending her border intto 
Ohio and even into Indiana; and as the preachers went abroad 
into places where the United Brethren in Christ had not 
been so much as named it became necessary for them to pro- 
duce in a printed form her doctrine and discipline. ( 20) 

That the frontier was dissatisfied is shown by the action of 

Miami conference in 1814. 


The present order of the churoh was taken under consider- 
ation and protested against. t 21) 

When the Eastern conference met in 181^ there was a feeling ^J/j 
that something would have to be done .Otterbein and Boehm were 
now dead. Their counsel could not be given by any lesser light. 

For some reason not expressed in the literature this confer- / 
ence put the responsibility of calling a generate conference ' ' - 
of the East and West up to the Miami conference. That body 
meeting later in the same year issued a call for a conference. 
Following the suggestion of the eastern conference it deter - 

19 . Newcomer , Journal date May 10,1809. 

20 . Lawrence . vol . 2 , pp . 30-31 . 

21. Minutes 1800-1818 , p. 75. 
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rained the manner of electing delegates. The ohuroh w as divided 
into ten districts .each district to have two delegates elected 
by vote of the members. Of the ten districts four were in the 
west, that is Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. The last two states 
being in one district. 

The conference met at Mt. Pleasant .Pennsylvania in 1815 
with fourteen delegates present. It was not exactly a pleas- 
ant gathering. Spayth.who acted as secretary, gives the follow- 
ing illuminating account of the spirit of the conference. 

This being the first general conference elected by the 
church under somewhat trying circumstances, and meeting 
for a purpose new and untried in the history and progress 
of this: church; and having so lately been deprived of the 
counsel and support of the wisest and best, who had exer- 
cised the oversight of the church, to the time of their 
departure ;whose counsel was law, but that law was love, much 
embarrassment for abtime was manifest. . .The seat might be 
filled but the place was vacant. This was never .before nor 
since, so deeply felt as at the opening and for the first 
two days of that general conference. 

Nor will we disguise the truth, -the sky was not exactly 

clear The spirit of febed the children of Sebedee 

and their mother is still visible on such occasions ;and 
never more so than when good and wise rulers , either in 
church or state are removed by death. (A prayer service 
was held. Led by Spa ythl^l though he does not tell that; 
after which), 

The spirit of ambition had vanished; its shadow was 
seen no more. The brethren, it was manifest had but one 
eye, one ear, one soul, one great thought, and that was to 
form a discipline, containing the fewest sections or divis- 
ions 'practicable, and in as few words as the grave sub- 
ject would admit of. (22). 

After four days deliberation the discipline was agreed upon 
and ordered printed. Had not the needs of the frontier been 
so pressing it is quite probable that the new church would 
have been reabsorbed into the bodies from which its leaders 
had come., or gone over into Methodism. The church may now be 
said to be fairly organized. 


/' 


--'XT / 

/m. 


22. Spayth. History U.3. p.150. 
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The Westward Expansion of the Church 
In the well known German immigration from Pennsylvania 
into Ohio and further west the United Brethren are found 
here and there starting societies, and preaching the gospel. 

The analysis given by Gillin in his "The Bunkers" of the 
reasons for this movement applies in most respects to the 
church we are considering. With one exception, noted later, 
there does not seem to have been any planned emigration with 
reference to establishing United Brethren colonies. Rather 
there was the trickling over the Alleghenies and the gradual 
spreading over Ohio and Indiana and on west. 

The first United Brethren people to move into 01*o,so 
far as is known, settled near Germantown and Dayton in 180 (j. 

At the home of Andrew Zeller, near Germantown, the first United 
Brethren society in Ohio was formed in 1806. Daniel Troyer 
and Thomas Winter had moved into the same community about the 

same time, As these were also preachers in the church there may 

tz 

have been some church influence leadings their settlement in 
the same neighborhood. More likely it was simply a matter of 
acquaintances and friends wanting to be neighbors in the wilds 
of the West. 

In the region between Zanesville and Chillicothe another 

German settlement was made. Among the German United Brethren q 

V 

preachers in that district were George Bene dum, Abraham Hies- > 

tand,and Dewalt Mechlin. The time of this settlement was soon 
after the -first one mentioned. About ten years later ,1819, Hen- 
ry Kttmler came into the Miami Valley. All these men had been 
active in the United Brethren ministry in Pennsylvania. 
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B y 1810 the number of preachers in Ohio was large enough 
that they felt the need of having their own conference. Accord- 
ingly the Miami conference was organized in that year, meeting 
at Michael Kreider's in Ross County. There were nine men pres- 
ent. Christian Hewcomer and Christian Crura were there as repre 
sentatives of the eastern conference. Beside these were George 
Bene dum, Abraham Hies tand, Daniel Troyer .Thomas Winter .Andrew Sel- 
ler, John Froshauer .and Michael Kreider as elders. Four preach- 
ers, not elders were; Jacob Zeller .Ludwig Kramer, Henry Lvinger, 
and Henry Hiestand. Beside these were two "exhorters". (23). 

The work thus started in Ohio grew until in 1817 the Miami y 

conference was divided, and the part of Ohio north and east of 

the Muskingum river, together-v/ith Westmoreland and Washington 

Counties in Pennsylvania were known as the Muskingum conference. 

Six ministers were living in the bounds of the conference. They 

were working for little or no salary. 

It is a sublime spectacle to behold these six German minis- 
ters, wholly without patronage, with little education, and 
depending almost upon the products of their little farms in 
the woods for subsistence, resolving thebuild the "kingdom 
of Christ". (24) 

In this same year Miami conference had twenty-one preachers pres 
ent.All but $ 0 of these were, however .local preachers. These 
three had received the preceding year $171.40, of which $46.60 
had come from the east as missionary offerings. 

Miami conference was again divided in 182^ and the eastern 
part was formed into the Scioto conference. The reason, doubtless, 
for rapid multiplication ff conferences was the difficulty of 
the preachers traveling the distances through the forests and 
swamps necessary to come to a "central meeting place. It was 
hard&y the amount of business, nor the number of circuits, as in 

23. Minutes 1800-1818, p. 71. 24. Lawrence, p/l.2.p. 37. 
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Muskingum conferenoe in 1825 while there were seventeen preach- 
ers on the roll, there was not a single itinerant. (25) 

In 1822 Jacob Baulus,one of the early United Brethren preach- 
ers in Maryland, moved near Fremont, Ohio in what was called the 
Black Swamp. He is said by Lawrence to have been the first evan- 
gelical preacher in that part of the state. (26) Seven years late 
under the direction of the Muskingum conference , the first cir- 
cuit was formed in this section of the state. There was no other 
circuit within one hundred miles. In 1830 there were only four 
United Brethren preachers in this part of the state. Betxveen 
that date and 1833 George Hiskey settled near Lexington in 
Richland county, together with several laymen; Henry Errett and 
John Smith, german preachers , near Galion;Philip Kramer near 
Findlay in Hancock county; Isaac Harriggton along the Portage 
river ;Henry Kimberlin, John and Jacob Brum in Wood county, near 
Beaver Greek ;*J. Garber in Seneca County;and west of the Maumee, 
in the northwest corner of the state , D.Strayfir, C. Zook, and 
John Bowser. In 1834 Sandusky conference was organized with 
twenty ministers present .Lawrence says of these, 

Sksy Nearly all these ministers were local ;and they had 
settled with their families, and in most cases with some of 
their brethren, in various parts of the conference. .. C 27) 

It seems strange that they did not bunch together and thus have ) 

a colony of church folks instead of scattering as they did over ^ 

a considerable section of the state. 

I 

The old Western Reserve was entered by Alexander Biddle in 
1832. In that year he formed four classes in Trumbull county. 

The rapid expansion of the work in Ohio as compared with other 
parts of the church is shown by the fact that the apportionment 
of delegates in 1841 gave Ohio eleven of twenty-two in the genes? 


al conference. 


aj 3 vz 
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The extension of the work into Indiana went on in the same 
manner as that in Ohio. There was the occasional sending out 
of a missionary from the Miami conference. J. G. Pfrimmer went 
into the country near Corydon and started the first United 
Brethren society in the state in 1814. Bishop Newcomer went » 

hack with Pfrimmer from the conference in 18h6.He has this note 
in his Journal. 

I am now in Clark county, more than a hundred miles west 
of the state of Ohio. We came to an elevated spot of 
ground where we had a view all around to a considerable 
distance ;here I humbled myself on my knees hh± in grati- 
tude to God who in mercy had preserved me in the wilderness 

(SB) 

In south-eastern Indiana Jacob Antrim took a circuit for one 
year in 1819, having hundreds of converts ,that year. This wa^on 
the White Water circuit. The work was kept up the next year by 
Ross and Shingle decker, who likewise had ft successful year. 

John McNamar opened a new circuit the next year between Lawr- 
renceville and Corydon; while Pfrimmer , Doup, and John Evinger 
worked along the river on the Indiana Knobs circuit. The next 
year found Antrim back in Indiana along with William Stubbs. 

A separate conference was formed in Indiana in 1829 with 
five circuits and eleven preachers. This field lay for the most 
part in the south-eastern part of the state. The work from here 
was pushed north and west. Aaron Parmer, one of the young preach- 
ers made a preaching tour across Indiana, Illinois, into Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee. Parmer had very little education when he 
began preaching, but applied himself to study. He had the fore- 
sight to see the need of the help of the printing press, and 

V 1 1 1 

started the publication of Sion^s Herald in 1830, at Salem, Indi- 
ana. Thus the far west has the honor of having the first peridd- 
iicallin the denomination. Lack of circulation caused its early 

28. Journal, 1816. 
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death 

While this work was going in the southern part of the state 
others were pushing up into the Wabash region from around Cory- 
don.andnalso from Ohio. Miami conference sent Jacob Mahan into 
this country in 1828. He died soon after reaching his field, and 
John Denham came the next year. The rapid settlement of this 
district, partly dye to the two-fold stream of settlers, is in- 
dicated in the fact that by 1833 a separate organization was 
made of Wabash conference. Two years later there were thirteen 
preachers in this new conference. The following letter .written 
in 1846 gives an insight into the life of these early itiner- 
ants . 

...A few evenings ago while sitting by my fireside looking 
forward to the labor and exposjjre.aMoprivation which I must 
endure during the conferencetwhich has just commenced, my mind 
was carried back to the past ; whereupon I hunted up my old 
diary, by the aid of which I reached the following facts and 
conclusions: that I have been an itinerant minister in the 
ChuriSh of the United Brethren in Christ sixteen years; that I 
have traveled for ministerial purposes fifty-four thousand two 
hundred miles;that I have preached( or tried to preach)five 
thousand one hundred and ten sermons; that I have received as 
remuneration $625.00; that the Lord hitherto has helped me;and 
that it would be wickedness to distrust so. good a friend in time 
to come. 

My time has been spent chiefly on the frontiers .among poor 
people ; and , could I lead some of my rich brethren along the 
Indian trails, or more dimly-beaten paths, to the cabins in the 
woods, and introduce them to meanly-clad parents, surrounded by 
almost naked children, and let them worship and mingle their 
prayers, songs, and tears around the same altar, they too would 
love those poor brethren, excuse their scanty contributions, and 
of their abundance give something for the support of the mis- 
sionary, who, perhaps, with ragged clothes and naked knees( for I 
have preached with naked knees) is preaching on the frontiers. 

I do love the poor pioneer brethren in their cabins, and sympath 
ize with the missionary who brings to them at great personal 
sacrifices the bread of life;and if after death my spifcit should 
be permitted to visit my brethren on earth, I would fly on 
speedy wings to the suffering misai onary,and whisper consola- 
tion in his ear. (29) 


29. Lawrence, vol/2, p.275-6. Letter of William Davis to a friend. 
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The extension of the work into Iowa is of special interest 
as showing marked irregularities of proceedure even for so un- 
ecclesiastical a body as the United Brethren had always been. It 
is a fine illustration of how they met emergencies in the frontier 
work. 

In 1836 John Burns, A United Brethren local preacher, had set- 
tled in Lee county, Iowa; and Christian Troup, also a local preacher, 
in Linn county. Four years A a Mr. Ryan, a layman, moved into Henry 
county. Ryan was a very religious man, and happening to meet a man 
who had heard United Brethren preachers in his own home back in 
Ohio, he arranged for a meeting at his, Ryan's .house. At this meet- 
ing Ryan received the other man, with his wife, and himself ; into the 
church. Before long there were nine members in the "church" .This 
was in 1841. 

The next spring they heard of Troup and had him come and rati- 
fy their previous organization. Troup, on his own account, gave 
Ryan license to preach. 

In the meantime A. A. Sellers , who had first lived in Virginia 

moved into Indiana, then into Illinois, and then finally into Iowa. 

Here he started out to preach, although he had no credentials as 

a minister. In 1841 John Everhard was transferred from the Indiana 

£ 

conference to the Wabash conference. There were no we^ern limits 
to Wabash conference then, and Everhard kept going until he had 
come into Iowa. In 1842 he met Burns and they formed a society at 
Montrose in Lee. county. That same year a preacher named Byrd came 
from Scioto conference to Henry county and organized a society 
there. Hearing of this, Burns and Sellers hunted him up, and at a 
quarterly conference held in May, the -preachers mentioned were pres- 
ent and Ryan was given a license to preach. They later organized 
and were holding annual conferences. Bis hop Kumler was sent out in 
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1844 by request of the Wabash conference to see just what was 
talcing place. Under his direction a meeting was held, and the 
irregularly licensed preachers were given prpper credentials. 

Thus within three years from the time the first meeting was held 
in. Ryan's home eleven preachers were in the Iowa^ conference. 

Further westward expansion will not be traced. THe cases given 
are typical of what went on in Missouri, Kansas .Nebraska, and on 
into the farther west. Mention will be made in another connection 
of the entering of Oregon. 
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Some Broadening Influences of the Frontier. 

Transition to English Language. 

The tendency in the east was at early date to settle down to 
the perpetuation of the conditions as well as the principles of 
creed and polity of Otterbein and his immediate followers. As 
has been seen, Newcomer was , perhaps , the leader in the movement 
toward a stronger church government . But Newcomer was always so 
closely identified with the frontier as to be greatly influenced 
by its needs. Sore than thirty trips across the Alleghenies, of 
which nineteen were made after he was past sixty years old, indi- 
cate his interest in the new country. 

As a direct influence tending to the braodening of the sect 
the transition from an entirely German-speaking communion to Eng- 
lish, or English-German one was most marked in the west. The first 
discipline prepared( 1815) was printed only in German. As bury makes 
it clear that in his time it was the general opinion that the 
United Brethren was strictly German, and that theterwas not then 
any thought of their adopting the English language. He kneitf that 
the church was following in the stream of German emigration into 
the west. 

I pause here to indulge in reflections upon the past. Why 
was the German reformation in the middle states, that sprang 
up with Boehm, Otterbein, and their helpers not more perfect? 

Was money.was labor, made a consideration with these primitive 
men? No; they wanted not the one, and heeded not the other. They 
all had had church membership as Presbyterians^ German Reformed) 
Lutherans, Moravians, Tunkers .Mennonists. The spiritual men of 
these societies generally united with the, reformers; but they 
brought along with them the formalities and the peculiar opin- 
ions of religious education. Some of the ministers located, 
and only added to their charge partial traveling laborers.... 
.....The flame of German zeal has moved westward with emigra- 
tion.In Ohio we have Andrew Zeller, and George Bededum,men of 
God, entrusted with the weighty charge subjecting them’ to s-reat 
labors. 
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But our German fathers have lost many of their spiritual 
children. Some have returned whence they and their fathers 
came, and some have joined the Dutch Baptists. 

Our German reformers have left no journal or record that 
I have seen or heard of by which we might learn the extent 
of their labors; tut from Tennessee where the excellent Baker 
labored and died, through Virginia and Maryland into Pennsyl- 
vania as far eastward as Bucks and Berks counties, the effect 
of their uninis try is happily seen and felt . 

17 e feel ourselves at liberty to believe that these German 
heralds of grace congregated one hundred thousand souls, that 
they have had twenty thousand in fellowship and communion, and 
one hundred zealous and acceptable preachers. (30) 

Previous to 1813 no nan© of any other than German preachers is 
found on the minutes. The first English preacher , John McNamar, 
came into the Miami conference in 1813. 

He planted the larger part of the English United Brethren 
churches in south-western Ohio and southern Indiana. .. .After 
Ilr . Moll amar entered the itineracy the work began to spread 
into the English communities in Ohio and Indiana in all di- 
rections ;and the numbers of preachers who could speak the 
English language only was rapidly multiplied. #31) 

The Minutes of Miami conference show three English preachers in 

1815. In 1818 there are five such names on the roll. 

In 1818 the first English translation of the discipline was 
made. As late as 1820 there is the name of only one English-speak- 
ing preacher in the Eastern confer ence .Hence it would seem that 
this English translation was primarily for the needs of those 
pushing out into the west, (it is not meant that there were no 
German preachers in the east who could speak English). The gener- 
al conference of 1825 took the following action. 

Whenever it is necessary two secretaries shall be elected 
and the records of the proceedings of the conference shall 
be kept both in English and German languages. (32) 


30. Asbury; Sermon on death of Martin^ Boehm. 1812. 

31. Lawrence.vol. 2,p.ll7. 

32. Disciplines 1814-1841, p. 101. 
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Secrecy Question. 

One of the unquestioned, though unwr i 1 1 enral aw s of the early 
period of the church was its unyielding opposition to secret 
societies. This was common also thnough other denominations of 
tha^j time. There was no question raised on thie position of the 
church until in 1826 when the matter became an issue in Miami 
conference . 

While the church was confined mainly to the Grerman communit- 
ies, the seductions of secrecy had little or no influence upon 
• ^ it. We have obtained the name of but one minister in the 

east ...who became a Freemason previous to 1826. . . . . . .It was 

in Miami conference where quite a number of English ministers 
had been received that the severest conflicts with this 
wily foe was experienced. (55) 

The conference took prompt ( against the evil, but it was not set- 
tled even by General Conference enactment .which came in 1829 and 
was made even stronger in 1853. The records show throughout this 
period the source the source of greatest trouble was among the 
ministers in the conferences of the west. In 1858 Sandusky 
conference was impeached before the general conference because 
some ministers whonhad joined the Masons were not dealt with se- 
verely enough. The action of thebeonf er ence in restoring thorn to 
fellowship after confession of guilt and withdrawal from the or- 
ganization was upheld by the general conference. 

From 1869 to 1889 a long and losing battle was wgged against 
the secret societies. In the latter year a considerable number 
seceded, of which number nearly all wfere inethe west. The ques- 
tion seemed not to be so pressing in the east .although the final 
division was hastened by action brought from an eastern church. 
Here the claim was that Freemasons had been too severely treated 
by a local church, and later by the conference. 

33. Lawrence vol.2,p.l70. 
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The Frontier and Missionary Work. 

The earlier missionary work of the church was to send men into 
the region west of the Alleghenies. From Ohio the work spread 
into Indiana, Illinois, and finally beyond the Mississippi. There 
was no general denominational organization through these years, 
but the Minutes contain many references to individuals sending 
small contributions for use by the bishops for the poor preach 
ers in the west. There was a home missionary society in Pennsyl- 
vania conference in 1844. The second annual report shows receipts 
*236.85 and disbursements of *>344.35. (34) 

In 1819 Elizabeth Snyder gave $50 for the "poor itinerant 
preachers" in the state of Ohio, while the conference raised 
*66.24 for the same purpose to be distributed by the bishop 
Not long after a MB. Witraer, after hearing Newcomer read letters 
received from a preacher In Ohio gave *80 for that work. 

One of the Ohio conference now came forward with the first 
proposal for a denomination-wide missionary society. The plan 
was for every member in the church to be assessed one cent per 
month for missions, the amount to be collected monthly by the 
pastors. (35). This may, perhaps , be an outgrowth of the "penny" 
societies of an earlier period in other denominatiions . At any 
rate the credit for the suggestion belongs to the frontier. It 
does not appear that anything came from the suggestion. 

In 1841 &hw general conference had elected a Board of Home 
Missions, but that body took absolutely no action, not even calling 
a meeting during the quadrenniium. Proof that little was expected 
is in the fact that they were re-eiected in 1849 and again did 
the same amount of work. Evidently the church preferred to do 
its missionary work through the individual conferences. 

34. Religious Telescope, Mar. 12, 1845. ' 

35. ibid' April 23,1845. 
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The actual stimulus to united missionary work came from the 
far away Oregon country. Several United Brethren families had 
moved into that country. Their letters to friends back east 
showed such religious need that T.J. Conner of White River con- 
feronce( Indiana ) took the iniative in urging the sending of two 
missionaries and a colony of United Brethren into Oregon by the 
denomination. Aroused by this suggestion, the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, first elected more than eight years before, held its meet- 
ing. As a result in the spring of 1855 Conner and J.Kenoyer as 
missionaries , three local preachers * and twenty-nine lay members 
started overland, to Oregon. 

Under the leadership of J.C. Bright Sandusky Conference in 
the autumn of 1852 organized a Home, Frontier , and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. With this action of an Ohio conference Foreign 
Missions had its beginning in the denomination. The neat spring, 
1853, the .general conference organized a similar body. The same 
year under Bright's energetic action, he having been elected Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board, $7 , 541. 66 in cash and notes 
and subscriptions amounting to $15,000 were received. Of this 
amount $3,450.50 were exclusively for Frontier and Foreign work. 
This classification would seem to indicate that Frontier work 
meant the far frontier, and that it was closely associated in the 
minds of the givers with foreign work. The resolutions of this- 
Board, galvanized into life after eight years of inaction by the 
Oregon colonizing movement, are given in full. They are the first 
official pronouncement on Foreign missions in the church. There 
is nothing at any time to indicate that missions to the Indians 
were ever seriously contemplated 
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Resolutions of the Horae, Frontier and Foreign Board 
■1853. 

1. Resolved, That in view of the remarkable suocess of our mis- 
sionary agent in securing funds, and also in view of the most 
cordial and efficient action and operation of the different 
annual conferences throughout the church in promoting the mis- 
sionary work, we are called upon by the great head of the church 
to render thanks to the God of missions, and. to consecrate our- 
selves anew to his service. 

2. Resolved, That this missionary board will make it a primary ob- 
ject to give the gospel of Christ to all men in all countries 
in its unmixed and original purity, wholly uncorrupjred by the 
popular sins of the age;such as Slavery, Secret Oath-bound Soc- 
ieties , Intemperance , and Caste . 

3. Resolved, That we are more than ever convinced of the obligation 
resting upon us as ministers of Him who said, "Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gosr>el to every creature" , and also as 
members of the Christian church in general, to give the gospel, 
the whole gospel, to the heathen abroad as well u's to our fellow 

countrymen at home. 

4. Resolved, That we will continue to conjure our Christian breth- 
ren by all their love of that most, lovely of Beings, who gave 
his life for the redemption of the human race; by all their deep 
sympathy for down-trodden and degreded humanity;and by every 
throb of the heart that beats in the direction of the good and 
the brave, to listen to the voice of lamentation and woe coming 
up from, the whole continent of Africa. 

5. Resolved, That in the propagation of Christianity both at home 
and arfen rw M in heathen countries, we regard the law of God as par- 
amount to all human compacts, and as the only foundation of morl 
obligation. Hence no human law can be binding upon the conscien 
if it clearly combs in conflict with law of God. 

6. Resolved, That in the opinion of this board one of the first 
duties of the missionary after arriving in a heathen country, 
is to apply his mind to acquire a knowledge of the language or 

dialect of the natives, so that he may be able, as soon as pos- 
sible, to speak to the people in their own tongue and without an 
interpreter . 

7. Resolved, That we place but little confidence in the building 
up of missionary schools for the purpose of teaching the heath- 
en a foreign language and a foreign literature ; yet we advise 
our missionaries, as soon as practicable, to erect schools for 
the purpose of teaching the heathen a more perfect knowledge of 
their own language, and the ordinary sciences pertaining to 
civilized lifejand also by the aid of their schools let the 
Scriptures be given to the heathen in the language wherein they 
were born, as soon as possible. 

8. Resolved, That we advise all the missionaries who may go to the 
heathen countries under the direction of this Board, to aarry 
out the itinerant system, as recognized in our book of disciplis 
as far as practicable, underbthe circumstances. 

9 . Resolved , That while we believe it will be many years before our 
missions in heathen countries become self-support ing, yet we alia 
will labor to produce this result as soon as possible. 
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10. Resolved, That while we appreciate the power and influence of 
wealth, learning, and genius, as instruments in the great work 
of converting the heathen to Christ, yet we believe that no 
amount of human learning and wealth, no array of talents and 
genius, can supply the place of an humble reliance tipon God, 
and a faithful adherence to the principles of Christianity. 

11. Resolved.That we do most earnestly and affectionately re- 
quest all our ministers and members of the church to make it a 

regular business to pray for success of missionaries ; and par- 
ticularly those of our of our brethren who may be enduring 
the hardships and privations incident to a missionary life 
in an uncivilized country 


Lawrence. vol . 2 , pp. 391-2 
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